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NOTES AND NEWS 

The reviewer in Nature of Montgomery's ' The Analysis of Racial 
Descent in Animals ' makes the following interesting comments on the 
general subject of organic evolution : " It would be a most fascinating 
task to trace the evolution of modern methods of dealing with the prob- 
lems of life. Differentiation has taken place so extraordinarily quickly. 
The time is long past when one man can attempt to grapple with the whole 
problem. Not only so, but the time seems to be past when one man can 
even be interested in the whole problem. Evolutionists may be broadly 
classified into those to whom the problem of evolution is the problem of 
the origin of species and those to whom it is the problem of adaptation. 
The keynote of de Vries's ' Mutationstheorie ' is the solution of the prob- 
lem of species; we even go so far as to say that this is the achievement 
of de Vries's work. The logical conclusion, the complete working out of 
the theory of natural selection, is reached in Dr. Archdall Reid's ' Prin- 
ciples of Heredity.' The interest of the two authors is entirely different. 
De Vries's interest is in the origin of species, Dr. Reid's in natural selec- 
tion. Darwin's interest was in both; if we look no further than the title 
of his chief work we can see this — ' On the Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection.' The fact that these two interests have segregated, 
and the way in which they have segregated, are both very suggestive, and 
the direction in which they point is the same. The fact of segregation 
suggests that the association of the two ideas was unnatural, and that 
they were not capable of union. The way in which they have segregated 
confirms this suspicion. For those who devote their attention to the 
question of species reject natural selection, while those who elaborate the 
theory of natural selection find no support in the phenomenon of specific 
difference. All possibility of a reconcilement between the divorced ideas 
is put an end to by Meyrick, who probably knows more about specific 
difference than any one else. In his handbook of British Lepidoptera he 
says that, in seeking for the most suitable characters by which species 
may be distinguished, those which can in any way be regarded as useful 
to the species must be discarded without more ado. It is not surprising 
that Darwin's work should have borne fruit which segregated in this way. 
The case is thoroughly Mendelian. Darwin's work was a cross between 
a biological theory of evolution and a social and industrial theory of com- 
petition. The hybrid, more vigorous than either parent, took the world 
by storm. We are now witnessing its posterity separating out more or 
less simply into the two forms which were united in the beginning. Just 
as every plant in the F 1 generation contains yellow and green peas, and 
just as it is not until the next that there can be found plants bearing only 
yellows or only greens, so Darwin's interest was in the ' Origin of Species 
by Natural Selection,' while now we find de Vries, who is absorbed en- 
tirely with the former, and Reid entirely with the latter. The experi- 
mental method has its limitations no less than its fascination. It is not 
merely a paradox to say that in biology those things with which we can 
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experiment most are those which to the organism matter least. The 
reason is that we are not the first to start experimenting. Nature has 
been there before. For example, the range of continuous variation in an 
organism may either be the direct result of the constitution of the living 
substance or it may have been determined by the most stringent selection 
acting since life dawned. If, therefore, we institute experiments on vari- 
ation — for example, the determination of the effect of heat on the range 
of variation — we may either be studying one of the simple properties of 
protoplasm or discovering the limits within which natural selection allows 
the particular organism dealt with to vary under the conditions of heat, 
e. g., to which we subject it. The really fundamental processes do not 
lend themselves to experiment. That is how they have become funda- 
mental. Every one who wishes to train himself to study them should 
read Professor Montgomery's book." 

The New York Medical Journal for May 11 contains a pertinent 
editorial on ' Our Neglect of Psychiatry,' in which it is pointed out how 
serious a defect in medical education this neglect is : " In many of our 
medical schools didactic lectures on mental disorders alone are given. 
The teaching of psychiatry by didactic lectures is a farce, because of the 
many intricacies of the subject. In others there are from four to six 
clinical lectures given in the course of the year, and the student gets a 
brief glimpse into a field of wide extent and one beset with more difficul- 
ties than any other branch of internal medicine. In even the best of our 
universities psychiatry is more inadequately taught than any other sub- 
ject in the curriculum. Not only is the subject neglected in medical 
schools, but the peculiar conditions whereby the insane are isolated and 
herded together in large and mostly distant asylums makes it impossible 
for the practitioner to fill the gap which a defective education has made. 
Further, he has practically no postgraduate opportunities." A more in- 
telligent understanding of mental disease should go far toward preventing 
a large amount of human degradation and misery. The difficulties in the 
way of adequate clinical teaching in this country are not easy to overcome, 
" but these difficulties might be reduced almost to a parity with those that 
attend clinical teaching in most cases of acute bodily disease. Such in- 
struction must be given almost exclusively in hospital wards, and can 
hardly be given at all in the lecture rooms and amphitheaters of the 
schools. It seems highly desirable, therefore, that a large hospital for the 
insane should be readily accessible from any school which is to teach 
psychiatry satisfactorily." As illustrating the need of better methods, 
the writer cites the homicide of Mrs. Lamb, the mother of Mary and 
Charles Lamb, and adds : " Not many years ago a great corporation be- 
came involved, and thousands of stockholders, large and small, lost their 
fortunes, by reason of an undetected mental disorder in one of the re- 
sponsible heads of the company. Widespread poverty, distress, a score 
of suicides and many petty misdemeanors resulted from this crash, one 
of many due to a similar disease. Of the nearly 3,000 persons admitted 
into the Bellevue psychopathic pavilion in New York last year, one fourth 
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had committed some petty misdemeanor, a felony, or a gross act in viola- 
tion of the law, because of mental disease." 

In 1894 the pupils and admirers of Professor Haeckel, of Jena, became 
interested in the collection of a fund to pay for the erection of a bust on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. So considerable a sum has been 
contributed that a scientific foundation is now thought of. The city 
council of Jena has provided the land and it is announced that a philo- 
genetic museum will be erected. Professor Haeckel will present to the 
museum his library and his scientific collections. Contributions are re- 
ceived through das Rentamt der Universitat Jena, Jenergasse 8. 

Swan Sonnenschein announce that they have in preparation ' The 
History of Philosophy,' based on the work of Dr. J. E. Erdmann, fifth 
German edition, revised by Dr. W. B. Erdmann, and edited by W. S. 
Hough ; also ' Lectures in Humanism,' by Professor J. S. MacKenzie, and 
' Mental Pathology and its relation to Normal Psychology,' by Professor 
Storring, translated by Professor T. Loveday. 

Charles H. Hinton, examiner in the Patent Office and known for his 
publications in mathematics and logic, died suddenly in Washington, on 
April 30. Mr. Hinton was born in London; graduated from Oxford 
University, and was sixty-three years old at the time of his death. 

Dr. Francis Galton has been appointed to deliver the Herbert Spencer 
lecture for 1907, at Oxford, and proposes to lecture this term on 'Prob- 
ability the Foundation of Eugenics.' 

Dr. F. L. Wells, lecturer in psychology in Columbia University, has 
been elected to the position of pathological psychologist in the McLean 
Hospital, at Waverley, Mass. 

Mr. C. H. Hawes, of Cambridge University, has been appointed lec- 
turer in anthropology at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. A. B. Sutherland has been appointed assistant in philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Gregory D. Walcott, Ph.D. (Columbia), of Blackburn College, 
has been elected professor of philosophy in Hamline University. 

Dr. N. Ach, docent for psychology at Marburg, has been called to the 
chair of philosophy at Marburg. 



